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DEDICATORY PREFACE 



The project which led to the publication of this Hand- 
book was possible because of the cooperation of many indi- 
viduals and institutions. The MLA is especially grateful to 
the cooperating chairmen and their institutions. 

The MLA was able to conduct this project in cooperation 
with the College Entrance Examination Board through its rep- 
resentative, Professor Edward S. Noyes, "Ned" brought wisdom 
and wit to every aspect of the project — except its final 
phases. His untimely death during the pro j ect saddened the 
staff and weakened this final . product . The staff is sure 
that it has captured at least the spirit of what Ned foresaw; 
and we believe that any success which results from this FxP .d- 
book is due to his insighr. His good counsel was missed. It 
will be missed. 



F.A.P, 
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I. INTRODUCTION: PROJECT BACKGROUND AND RATIONALE 



, When the academic reform movement in foreign language 
study was begun by the Modern Language Ar^sociation (MLA) in 
the early 1950 's, an apparently minor educational problem 
became a monumental one: continuity (articulation) of instruc- 
tion from one grade level to the next and from one adminis- 
trative unit to another- Prior to the reform, there was, in 
effect, a national curriculum: two, three, or at best; four 
years of a grammar-translation approach in high school, fol- 
lowed by a standardised test--which worked very well for 
placement in college, followed by even more grammar and trans- 
lation of literature. There were only a few notable exceptions, 
the most v/ell-known being the "Cleveland Plan" initiated by 
Emile B. deSauz^ around 1919. 

Then, the MLA began to promote the introduction or for- 
eign language study into the elementary school curriculum. 
At the high school and college levels, the reformers pleaded 
for broader objectives sequenced in a specific way. Listening 
comprehension and speaking ability were not only desirable 
objectives in themselves, they were declared indispensable 
antecedents to the achievement of the reading and writing 
skills. Many individuals and institutions responded to these 
proposals, but many others remained convinced of the efficacy 
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of the "traditional" objectives and approach. The consequen- 
ces were predictable. At the local level,' the problem of 
continuity became a function of the number of independent ele- ^ 
mentary school districts feeding into a smaller number of 
junior high school districts which, in turn, fed into an even 
smaller number of high school districts. At the national 
level, the problem increased in geometric proportion to 1) 
the number of high schools, 2) sending an increasing number 
of students to, 3) thousands of two and four-year colleges 
and universities. 

Since the MLA, thfough its members and in its publica- 
tions, stressed the importance of the "'cumulativa" nature of 
language learning, it was natural for the Association to 
address itself to the national aspect of the problem: conti- 
nuity from school to college. 

The MI^A based its initiative on a 1965 report of the 
Northeast Conference on the Teaching of Foreign Languages. 
'■'The fact that colleges and secondary schools are still 
:exchanging accusations indicates that in spite cf the frequent 
exchange of ideas at professional meetings and in publications, 
we seem to be operating in separate circles that too often 
extend no farther than the walls of our own institutions. 
Colleges ^re supposed to continue the foreign language instruc- 
tion begun in secondary school, but, in fact, many college 
instructors know little about the preparation which entering 
freshmen have received. Each language department in each 
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college has its own standards and goals, but how much does 
the average high school teacher know about them?"^ 

"Too many students fail foreign languages or are dis- 
couraged from pursuing their study of them because they are 
misplaced. . . . The student who is challenged on fair grounds, 
in a class where he belongs , is more likely to work hard and 
to enjoy the learning of a language than the student v;ho 
struggles and flounders in a class too advanced for him or 
the student who is simply repeating what he has already 
learned . " ^ 

The MLA had frequently received letters echoing the con- 
cern voiced in the 1965 Northeast Conference report for infor- 
mation on college foreign language placement. At its Febru- 
ary 1966 meeting, the MLA Test Advisory Committee stressed the 
need for the profession to examine college placement practices. 
The College Entrance Examination Board (CEEB) indicated its 
concern by agreeing to participate with the MLA in the activi- 
ties. 

The "Guidelines for Teacher Education Programs in Modern 
Foreign Languages,"^ endorsed by both the MLA and the National 
Association of State Directors of Teacher Education and Cer- 
tification (NASDTEC) , reflects the concern of the profession 
for good college placement programs in foreign languages. 
The Guidelines state that "an institution that seeks approval 
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of its Teacher Education Program in Modern Foreign Languages" 
should demonstrate that it "evaluates the previous language 
experience of all applicants for admission to the institution 
as well as that of applicants to the modern foreign language 
teacher education program through the use of proficiency 
tests in the four language skills. It uses the results of 
such evaluation for student placement in modern foreign 
language instruction. " 

This, in brief, is the context within which the activi- 
ties leading to the publication of this Handbook were initi- 
ated . 

^Micheline Dufau, Chairman, "From School to College: 
The Problem of Continuity," Foreign Language Teaching ; 
Challenges to the Profession. Reports of the Working Commi - 
ttees, Northeast Conference on the Teaching of Foreign Lan - 
guages, 1965 , ed . G~. Reginald Bishop , Jr . (Princeton , New 
Jersey, 1965) , p. 105 . 

^Ibid. , p. 110. 

^"Guidelines for Teacher Education Programs in Modern 
Foreign Languages," PMLA, LXXXI (May 1966). 



II. DESCRIPTION OF PROJECT ACTIVITIES 



A conference of fifteen chairmen of modern foreign lan- 
guage departments served as a focal point for discussion of 
college foreign la.ngueige placement. To assure balanced in- 
volvement of members of the profession in the project, chair- 
men were selected to represent a broad range of state , pri- 
vate, small, and large colleges and universities. (Appendix 
A is a list of participating chairmen and thGir* institutions.) 

In preparation for the conference each chairman prepared 
a description of his institution and its actual foreign- lan- 
guage placement practices. The descriptions served as the 
basis for discussions which led to a preliminary list of 
placement problems, general recommendations for improvement 
of practices, and specific suggestions for this Handbook. 
(Appendix B is the outline which each chairman v/as asked to 
follow in preparing his ' description for the conference.) 

Following the conft:rence of chairmen, the MLA Director 
of Testing, an MLA research assistant, and a representative 
of CEEB conducted follow-up studies of the practices reported 
by the fifteen chairmen. (Agreement to these campus visits 
was a condition for selection of participating chairmen . ) 
The purpose of the follow-up studies was to validate and 
elaborate information contained in each chairman's description 
through structured interviews of selected instructors and 
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students. (Appendix C contains the planning document and 
interview guides used during the campus visits.) All three 
members of the project staff used the same guides for inter- 
views and followed comparable ratios of students and instruc- 
tors on all campuses. Where available, standardized test 
data on participating students, and all other students, were 
studied . 

Throughout the period of the project, at professional 
meetings and through correspondence, the project staff soli- 
cited identification of problems and proposed solutions rela- 
ting to the broad issue of continuity in foreign language 
study. More than tvjo hundred individuals, local teachers' 
groups, state foreign language associations and advisory 
committees, and national groups responded to the appeals 
with letters, publications-, and position papers. (Appendix D 
contains reprints of selected, comprehensive responses*) 

Finally, the MLA litaff prepared this Handbook based on 
the three major phases of the project: 1) the results of the 
conference of chairmen, 2) the results of the on-campus inter- 
views, and 3) the written responses to the direct solicitation 
for advice* 



III. FIFTEEN CASE STUDIES: SOME COMMON ASSUMPTIONS 

The list of assumptions which follows is not intended to 
imply that every institution ' s practices reflected every 
assumption. Hov;ever, every assumption is shared-^explicitly 
or implicitly--by at least one-third of the institutions 
involved in the project. The list is based on the reports of 
chairmen and the results of follow-up visits.. ^ 

J.ssumption #1 

One year of high school foreign language study can be 
equated to one semester (or quarter) of college foreign lan- 
guage study. 

Assumption #2 

You can place a student effectively if you know his high 
.school and his foreign language teachers 
Assumption # 3 

If an institution has no foreign language entrance re- 
quirement, there is no reason to invest much energy in compre- 
hensive placement procedures. 
' Assumption #4 

The general quality of high school foreign language 
instruction is so low that little attention need be paid to 
a student's high school experience. 



Assumption #5 

Given Assumption #4, it is fair to conclude that fail- 
ures in proper placement can be traced to a poor high school 
experie-ice. 

A ssumption #6 

For an effective placement program , standardized tests 
are superior to institutionally prepared ones. 
Assumption # 7 

A highly-structured examination system is superior — be- 
cause it is objectiye--to an interview system--a highly sub- 
j ective procedure . 

Assumption #8 

A good placement system gets all students into the right 
courses within a week from the opening of the session. 
Assumption #9 

. Once placement procedures have been implemented it is 
academically dishonest to allow a student to receive credit 
for "repeating^' a level he had in high school--even if a stu- 
dent with no foreign language background receives credit for 
tile same course. 

Assumption #10 

There is nothing academically unsound about placing be- 
ginning students and students with one (or sometimes two) years 
of high school foreign language study in the same beginning 
section . 
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Assumpbion #11 

"Any le\M^l" of foreign language study at the college 
level is intrinsically superior — in some undefined and vinde- 
finable way--to the "same level" of foreign language instruc 
tion at the high school level. 

Assumption #12 

Since all sections of a course must follow the catalog 
description, the same objectives, procedures, and content 
will be pursued. 

Assumption #13 

Since they do not use "teaching assistants " (^graduate 
students) in language courses , small institutions offer bet- 
ter language instruction at the beginning and intermediate 
levels. 

Assumption #14 

Given Assumption #13, no staff training prbgrara is 
needed in small institutions. 

If these assumptions seem harshly stated, perhaps the 
following exerpts from placement policy statements will pro- 
vide some justification: 

1. "Note: This placement policy is only partially 
successful. 

a) Some willfully fail the test to get an 
easy course ; 
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b) Beginning students with no previous exposure 
complain of unfair competition f i*om students 
with high school experience; 

c) There is little real incentive for students 
to be placed at levels where they will be 
really challenged. " 

2. "The foreign language departinents of the University 

of ' announce a change in the placement procedure for 

students continuing at the University the study of a foreign 
language begun in the secondary schools. The present proce- 
dure, which has been in effect for four* years, consists of 
placing students in University tourses on the basis of scores 
on national and local tests of reading and listening. Stu- 
dents continue their foreign language study with full Univer- 
sity credit if their test scores indicate that -their accom- 
plishment is commensurate with the length of their high school 
study; they are. denied crecfit if the University courses in 
which they are placed are at a more elementary level than 
should be expected on the basis of their, high school study. 
This procedure was adopted with the intention of encouraging 
long sequences of foreign language study by students before 
entering the University, and of encouraging the maintenance 
of language competence during the senior high school years. 

*'The effect of this placement policy has unfortunately 
been quite different from the one intended, however. The 
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threat of denial of University credit for continuing language 
study has led some students to postpone initiating their 
study of a foreign , language until late in their high school 
careers; it has led others to begin the study of a* new lan- 
guage at the University to avoid being penalized for continu- 
ing study of a first language at a low level. The former 
practice is one v/hich is deplored by all authorities on 
foreign language teaching; the latter has increased the bur- 
den of elementary language instruction at the University, a 
burden which the University expects the schools of the state 
to assume as teachers and facilities become available." 

3. — "Placement practices in the foreign languages rest 
primarily on performance on language tests. These tests are 
not mandatory except in the case v;here a student continues 
previous language experience from high school. Our difficul- 
ty here is that the background of students coming to us is 
tremendously varied, depending on the particular school and, 
even more so, the particular instructor in the school res- 
ponsible for the first introduction to the language. We have 
not been able to correlate experience based on the number of 
years studied in high school with performance on standard 
tests (even accounting for possible^ malingering) . Primary 
placement then is made either at the beginning level or on 
the basis of testing at one of the advanced levels in a lan- 
guage course. If, however, the student feels that the 
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results of the test have been in error and that the placement 
V7as wrong, we then proceed to the use of interviews with 
faculty members in the particular language discipline to 
attempt to arrive at a satisfactory placement of the student. 
We have felt, contrary to the general opinion among schools 
and colleges in the state of , that if a test, vali- 
dated perhaps by personal interview, indicates that despite 
previous exposure to the language the student should begin at 
a lower level, we are measuring his present competence and 
should allov; credit for work which is essentially a repetition 
of what he was supposed to have had. The alternative, it seems 
to us, is standardization and evaluation of every high school 
course and this we are not prepared to do." 



IV. PUBLICATIONS AND POSITION PAPERS: A SUMMARY 
OF OBSERVATION 'J AND RECOmENDATIONS 

The more than two hundred publications , position papers, 
and iatters sent to the project staff reveal that failure to 
provide continuity can be attributed to lack of communication. 
State and local foreign language supervisors were able to set 
forth, in fairly precise terms, where they feel either unin- 
formed or "out of step" with their colleagues in colleges and 
universities. Their observations can be summarised as follows 

1. High schools do r^ot have adequate information about 
college and university foreign language programs. 

2. High schools do not have adequate information about 
college and university foreign language placement practices-- 
current or planned.- .. ^. 

3. High schools do not know what foreign • language per- 
sonnel in colleges and universities expect of their students. 

4. High school personnel are extremely disappointed 
with the failure of their colleagues in colleges and univer- 
sit-'es to respond to curricular changes which the schools 
have made in response to the profession's reform movement. 

An elaboration of these four points is contained in three 
documents (see Appendix D) produced by state-wide FL advisory 
committees; they were selected from among those submitted be- 
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cause of the way in which they evolved and their comprehensive 
discussion of the problems of continuity. One additional docu- 
ment" is included in Appendix D: a high school teacher 'fe 
speech which vjet found to be articulate, to the point, and 
exemplifying the kind of communication which must develop if 
the problem of continuity is to be solved. 

College personnel, during the conference of chairmen and 
follow-up units, indicated a need for more than grades to 
assist them with placement* They requested tv?o kinds of data: 
1) more information ab ut high school programs, and 2) more 
specific information on each student. They, too, recognized 
the great variations in program objectives and procedures. 
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V. A NEW APPROACH TO COLLEGE FOREIGN LANGUAGE PLACEMENT 



The first major activity in this project, the conference 
of chairmen, was organized by Edv/ard S. Noyes , the CEEB rep- 
resentative on the project staff. While not a foreign lan- 
guage specialist, and although the fol3>ow-up visits were still 
to be conducted. Dr. Noyes was able to draw on his long experi- 
ence as an admissions officer at Yale University to synthesize 
the essence of the chairmen's reports and most of the position 
papers on continuity. His summary is a sound framev7ork around 
which may be arranged specific suggestions for improved place- 
ment • 

"When I worked in admissions, I used to dream about some 
magic touchstone, some formula which I could apply with a mini- 
mum of effort to each applicant and which would infallibly tell 
me v7hom to admit, whom to reject. It was only a dream. 

"Similarly, I suspect that there may be some who hope for 
a placement system, simple, infallible, and equally useful to 
all kinds of institutions. I fear that this, too, is only a 
dream. There are too many variables involved. 

"1 . Determining the competence of the student. 

"A. Some of you seem to pay little or no attention to 
the school record. This seems to me an error. I realize 
that institutions drawing from hundreds of schools cannot 
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possibly come to know each school, I submit, however, 
that every bit of liaison can help: the kinds of con- 
ferences and two-way visits that • • , [some of you] have 
described (see, Recommended Standards of Foreign Language 
Instruction , Michigan Department of F-ducation , Appendix 
D) can give both college faculties and school teachers 
clearer ideas of what is going on in the other camp. 
Further, continuing data on the performance of students 
from the same school will eventually accumulate to a 
point where a new school record from that school can be 
interpreted in college X*s terms with some degree of 
accuracy. Colleges drawing from schools within a limi- 
ted range have, I think, special responsibilities to 
become acquaj.nted v;ith their feeder schools. 

"B, All of you rely, in varying degrees, on tests to 
establish a student ' s competence . Wherever possible , 
the same test or form of a test should be used for all,, 
though in nationally standardized tests a difference in 
forms used is of minimal importance. It may sound here-- 
tical for the representative of a testing organization 
to warn you against accepting test scores rigidly and 
blindly, but no test is infal?.ible. Even the best ones 
will have substantial errors of measurement, so that 
there is danger of injustice if cut-off scores are in- 
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flexibly followed. I urge that the school record be 
consulted before decisions are made on borderline cases. 

*'C. Interviev;s, With huge entering freshman enrollments 
in FL , an interview of each freshman is impossible , but 
perhaps special cases can be identified where there is 
some peculiarity in the student's preparation: admis- 
sions officers might help in flagging such cases. The 
interviews should be carried on by faculty who have at 
least visited some secortdary schools and have some ideas 
about typical school courses in foreign languages . 

"2. The college and its offerings. 

'*A, Courses open to freshmen. If various procedures of 
placement have been tried and none have worked well, it 
would seem important to reconsider the nature of the 
college offerings in light of what has been learned about 
the preparation of the entering group. Are the courses 
really adapted to the kind of freshmen the college is 
getting? You remember the old myth about Procrustes, 
the bad guy who used to force all travelers through his 
domain to lie on his bed. If they were too long, he cut 
off their heads; if they were too short, he used violent 
means of stretching them, until finally a good guy named 
Theseus came along and killed Procrustes. In some colleges. 
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the offerings for freshmen of foreign languages bear a 
slight resemblance to the bed of Procrustes-~or so the 
students think. I suggest that there may be need for 
experimentation, if net with new courses/ with variations 
within the framework of the regular courses: some fast 
sections, for example, or some sections for those who 
enter from audio-lingually oriented schools: these 
would be especially valuable in colleges where the ori- 
entation is more traditional, and where the kids v;ith 
competencies in the four skills feel terribly let down . 
if their college courses give no chance to use three of 
those four. 

'*B. I suspect that no institution can work out a program 
of placement likely to be satisfactory over a period of 
time v;ithout being willing to embark on a lot of hard 
work and self -study. Somi> FL departments may have members 
interested in the schools, in follow-up work, and in the 
not very complex statistical operations necessary. In 
other places, perhaps the testing bureau or the department 
of personnel study can be called on for this labor. It 
involves the accumulation of brief case studies of every 
student who elects a foreign language course: his record 
at entrance, his test score, where he was placed, his 
performance in that course, and whether or not he contin- 
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ued the study of foreign languages. By the end of three 
years, patterns for certain types of students will begin 
to emerge. The placement officer v;ill be able to say: 
'This student X, from Y school, with three years of French 
there and a B average, and with Z score on the placement 
test, should probably go into French 103 here.' He will 
not always be right; the chances that he will be will im- 
prove as he becomes more knowledgeable about the perfor- 
mance of graduates from various schools at his college, 
so that he is i:ot going to equate three years at Exeter 
with three years at Podunk High.^ Since the standard of 
work at a school — or at a college — may vary somewhat from 
year to year, depending on all sorts of causes, such as 
changes in faculty, it will be necessary to make this 
kind of work a continuing feature. Without it, I think 
the chances for a successful placement system are dim. 

"C. There remains the very dif f icult . task of evaluating 
a system, once it is in operation. If practically a].i 
the students 'flunk the courses in which they were placed, 
there is obviously something rotten in the state of Den- 
mark. But what if they all pass? Is that proof of ideal 
placement? What about those v/ho may have fudged on the 
placement test; to ensure being put into a course they 
know they can handle easily? Comments by instructors — if 
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their sections are small enough so that they come to know 
their students--are the best guides here, though one must 
alv;ays watch out for 'teacher's pets' or sheer incompati- 
bility - 

"d. Advanced Placement- Gordon Silber and others have 
noted that some entering freshmen with high competence 
in the four skills have had great difficulty when placed 
in literary courses alongside upper -classmen . I am sure 
that this is true--they lack the maturity for the kind of 
criticism such courses usually demand. There seems to 
have been no such difficulty with advanced-placement stu- 
dents as freshmen. I think there are two reasons for 
this. The advanced-placement group is- — v:hatever their 
advanced-placement exam score^-a very able group. And 
if they have come through a well-planned advanced-place- 
ment program, they probably began., as early as the 10th 
grade, to do extra work in foreign languages, some of 
which vrould tend in the direction of critical analysis ; 
their 12th grade course would have had very heavy emphasis 
on such work, so that they can usually fit well into a 
col lege course in literature . I hope foreign language 
departments will bear in mind that some high schools lack- 
ing an' advanced-placement program are still good enough to 
do a somewhat similar brand of preparation. It would 



seem to me an unhappy situation if no entering student 
except those with advanced placement v;ere ever permitted 
to take a literary course, though in any given year 
there might be only a handful. 

"e. One last notion, raised by the emphasis I found in 
the letters from foreign language supervisors on thnir 
continuing ignorance about what the colleges are doing 
and what they want in the way of preparation. I don't 
honestly believe that many college catalogues are of 
great assistance in dispelling this ignorance: the course 

' descriptions . are often brief; if they do indicate the 
course content, they say little or nothing about the way 
in which it is taught. I. suggest that foreign language 
departments might write somewhat longer descriptions of 
the courses in which entering freshmen are, likely to be ' 
placed, have these printed in a small brochure and sent 
to at least the heads of foreign language departments in 
the schools from which their freshmen normally come. If 
these are written from the teacher's point of view, tell- 
ing him briefly but clearly the aim of the college courses 
and how they try to reach that goal, so that he would not 
have to wade through a big catalogue for less valuable 
information, they could be very useful..." 
What Dr. Noyes suggested, in effect, is that, if we wish 

reopen communications — to the benefit of our students — we 
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must achieve two broad objectives: 1) more candor (truth) in 
describing our students, our programs, and our college place- 
ment practices, and 2) greater clarity and similarity of for- 
mat in our descriptions. Further, we must shed some of our 
"moral" convictions (about repetition and credit) which cause 
undignified and unproductive activities among our students. 

We propose that college foreign language placement be 
based on: 

1. A new set of assumptions which all students and 
teachers accept. 

2 . A new approach to describing the background and de- 
termining the probable success of each student. 

3. A new approach to describing school and college 
foreign language offerings. 

4 . Several general recommendations for developing a- • 
continuing basis for sound placement practices in the future. 

A NEW SET OF ASSUMPTIONS FOR COLLEGE FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE PLACEMENT PRACTICES 

Assumption #1 

Any student entering college should be allowed to enroll 
in any level foreign language course he chooses — regardless 
of previous high school experience in the foreign language — 
provided he can pass the end-of -course examination of any 
prerequisite course. 
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Assumption #2 

Any student who successfully completes any foreign lan- 
guage course offered by a colleger-regardless of his previous 
experience in the foreign language at the high school level — 
should receive credit in the same way as a student does who 
has not had the same ''level" course in high school.^ 

Assumption #3 

Placement procedures should be viewed as one aspect of 
a broad college counselling service- - not a r egulatory process. 
Assumption #4 

Placement counselling should reflect reco'^gnition of pro- 
ficiency^ however acquired. 
Assumption #5 

Placement counselling is meaningful only in terms of an 

individual student. 

^Are the implications all that bad, really? Let us assume 
an extreme case: a student who has completed, for example, 
five levels of French in high school. He elects to take French 
I and go as far as possible without studying in order to earn 
easy credit. What happens? He may nave enough competence to 
pass exams, let us say, through the third semester of French. 
He receives grades of A, A, and C and nine semester hours of 
credit. He has paid for instruction from which he did not 
benefit — it's his money after all — and all the institution has 
done is to recognize proficiency, however acquired. Are we 
certifying courses sat through or competence and knowledge 
acquired? 

Our only precaution is to see to it that he does not get 
into a course section with real beginners; we have met our ' 
obligation to these students only when we provide for them 
separately. 
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A NEW APPROACH TO DESCRIBING THE BACKGROUND AND 
DETERMINING THE PROBABLE SUCCESS OF EACH STUDENT 

The college foreign- language department, if it is to be 
successful in its counselling role, must consider the needs 
of students of varied backgrounds and attitudes toward language 
study, with a wide .range of linguistic aptitude, and an even 
wider range of objectives. The school, if it is to make a 
significant contribution to the counselling process, must 
provide the college with fundamental information about each 
student* To both parties, we recommend the use of an Indivi- 
dual Profile Chart such as the one below, which may be used 
in conjunction with the project interview guidelines (see 
Appendix c) , to elicit critical information. 

INDIVIDUAL PROFILE CHART 

Student's name: 



Date of birth: Sex: 



(To be completed by student ' s last foreign language 
teacher in high school) 

I. Outline of Foreign- Language Experience 

A. Foreign language spoken at home (Which? 
How much? etc* ) 

B* Elementary school foreign language study (language (s) , 
number of years, frequency and length of classes, 
continuity, etc. ) 

C. Junior High School foreign language study ( language (s) , 
• number of years, frequency and length of classes, 

continuity , etc . ) 

O 
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D. High School foreign language study (language (s) , 
number of years , frequency and length of classes , 
continuity/ name of each teacher, etc.) 

E. Travel, Study, or V7ork Abroad (when, where, program? 
how long, where lived, where studied, etc.) 

!!• Testing and Related Data 

A. Has the student ever taken any standardized foreign 
language tests? 

Results 

Date Name of Test ( by skill, if possible ) 

1. 

2. 
3. 

B. Has the student ever taken any foreign language 
aptitude tests? 

Results 

Date Name of Test ( by sub-test, if possible ) 

C. Has the student ever taken a foreign • language 
attitude questionnaire? 

Date: Name : 



Results (narrative summary) : 



D. High School Grade Point Average: 



E. Senior Class Standing: _ _ _of 

III, Placement Recommendation: If you have course and pro- 
gram descriptions of the foreign language sequence where 
the student plans to attend college, in what course do 
you suggest he (she) be pla^ced? 



Why? ^_ ^ 

Name of teacher completing this chart 



Date 



IV. Additional Inf t)rmation : This form should be accom.panied 
by the school's program and course descriptions. 
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A NEW APPROACH TO DESCRIBING SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE FOREIGN LANGUAGE PROGRAMS 

In addition to information about the student, the college 
should receive a detailed description of the foreign language 
offerings in the sending high school. Similarly, the high 
school foreign language teachers should be able to inform stu- 
dents about foreign language programs in colleges which the 
student is considering. We believe that both schools and 
colleges should develop program and course descriptions which 
are more comprehensive than those which normally appear in 
college catalogues and school registration materials. We 
recommend that the following guidelines be used to develop 
more informative descriptions. 

AN INFORMATIVE COURSE DESCRIPTION 

A. Objectives ; This should be a simple, straight-forward 
statement of the general goal of the course and- the specific 
achievements which the teacher expects successful students 
to reach. 

B. Content: This should set forth the specific works, 
series of works, areas of language study or language analysis, 
domain of theatre work/ etc., which will be treated in the 
course . 

C. Procedures ; 

1. How will the course materials be presented and/or 
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discussed (e.g., in .a ler+-ure, seminar, drill session, 
worksh op) ? 

2. What will be the basic approach to the content 
(e.g., explication de textes^ thematic, historical, con- 
trastive analysis, practicum, acting)? 

3. What will the total number of contact hours be per 
week? 

4. How will the instruccional time vaiits be arranged 
(e.g., five one-hour lectures and two half-hour 
periods) ? 

5. How will students be grouped for each type of in- 
struction (e.g., large groups for lecture and sections 
of 10 for composition)? 

6. How often will quizzes be given? Will there be a 
mid-term and/or final course examination? (Also see: 
Grading) 

7. What types of independent, out-of --class work will 
students do, . (e.g., course papers, compositions,- labora- 
tory work, set construction)? (Also see: Grading) 

8. In what language (s) will each part of the course 
work be carried out? 

D. Credit Value : Each course description should indicate the 
appropriate value assigned to it in terms of the diploma or 
degree program and the college "major** requirements. For ex- 
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ample, if courses below a given level do not count toward the 
"major", this should be clearly indicated. 

E. Required Texts : This is a serious part of course pre- 
paration because two problems always accompany decisions: 1) 
frequently, foreign language courses require the use of for- 
eign texts which are often difficult to obtain, becoming more 
expensive, and are difficult to return, if unused, 2) college 
students have to purchase texts and references for several 
courses; this is very expensive--and unnecessarily so if the 
demands in one course are excessive, (Be sure to provide 
title, author, edition, publisher, publication date, and, if 
appropriate, U.S. distributor.) If laboratory supplies such 
as tapes are required, this should be indicated in this part 
of the course description. ^ 

F. Prerequisites and Suggested Preparation : Every course 
description should be unambiguous about proficiency or other 
prerequisites. In addition, both students and teachers will 
benefit from any background reading or other types of advanced 
preparation. One condition: "suggested preparation" should 
be distinguishable ' from a "prerequisite" in that it 

should not be essential to successful completion of the course 

G. Grading : A student is likely to be more successful — at 
least as measured by grades — if he knows clearly what is 
planned for the course and how he will be graded for his parti 
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cipation. What will the student's grade be based on? Acti- 
vities? Objectives attained? Daily work? Quizzes? Tests? 
Course paper? What per cent will each of these represent in 
uhe final grade? Does this agree with what is described above? 

H. Evaluation : Will the course be evaluated by the students? 
If so, how? 

We have provided belov/ two descriptions of an Advanced 
Spanish cour se--ac tually taken from college catalogues; while 
the second is still not complete, it is \plearly more infor- 
mative than the first one. 

Sample #1 

Span 211 ADVANCED LANGUAGE AND PHONETICS (VIII) 

Emphasis is on the ability to speak and write Spanish 
with additional intensive training in phonetics. Prerequi- 
site: Spanish IV or equivalent. Three semester hours 

Sample #2 

I. ADVANCED SPAllIBH LANGUAGE 

Objectives : This course is designed to help the student de- 
velop his ability to express himself accurately and sensitively 
on a wide variety of subjects in both oral and written Spanish. 
Procedures and content: The course will meet daily (Monday- 
Friday) for two hours in sections of approximately 10 students 
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each. Class time will be devoted to beginning compositions, 
oral discussion of subj ects treated in the compositions , and 
occasional discussion of grammatical and stylistic questions. 
Each student vill be expected to write 12 essays of 400-800 
words each. Compositions will be thoroughly corrected and 
annotated by the instructor . The student will then be re- 
quired to revise the original essay, incorporating all neces- 
sary changes in the final copy. The student is urged 
to have his own all-Spanish dictionary. The dictionary we 
suggest is Diccionario ideologico de la tengua espanola by 
Julio Casa2:es/ segunda edicion 1953, Editorial Gustavo Gili, 
Barcelona • 
Textbooks: 

(1) Diccionario Vuden espanol ^ Barcelona. Colecci6n "Dic- 
cionarios por la imagen." {Bound $10.75). (2) A Textbook of 
Modern Spanish^, M. M. Ramsey, latest copyright 1956 , Molt, 
Rinehart, Winston, (Rev. ed. , by R. K. Spaulding.) 
Credits : Six . . • • 
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GENERAL RECOMMENDATIONS FOR DEVELOPING A 
CONTINUING BASIS FOR SOUND PLACEMENT PRACTICES 

Observation #1 

The follow-up visits revealed that many institutions used 
results of standardi/?;ed tests in reference to national norms 
rather than in terms of their own programs. 
Recommendation #1 

Where testing is an integral part of placement counsel- 
ling, we suggest that an institution develop data based on 
success (or failure) of students in its own courses. Further, 
we recommend greater dependence on criterion referenced tests ^ 
developed by the institution for use in its own program. 
Observati on TT 2 

In almost every institution "true" beginners were placed 
at a severe disadvantage by being in sections with "repeaters." 
Invariably, the course was paced for the latter. 
Recommendation #2 

"True" beginners should always be provided for in separate 
sections; moreover, where the institution is large enough, true 
beginners should be grouped according to results on a linguis- 
tic aptitude test. 

^ See the article "Testing," by Rebecca M. Valette, in Britannic a 
Review of Foreign Language Education 1 (1969), 343-374. 
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Observation #3 

No institution visited made any attempt to provide for 
separating "majors" from other students. In the light of 
general findings rr^.garding motivation and success in foreign 
language study, we believe this may account for some failures 
as well as some dissatisfaction among majors. 
Recommendation # 3 

. Several institutions should initiate studies to ascertain 
whether instrunentally oriented students should be separated 
from integrationally oriented students,^ 
Observation #4 

Many students who were interviev;ed felt that they were 
under undue pressure to "get into the right course" by the 
end of the first week. In our judgment, many students wasted 
an entire semester because of a hasty placement decision. 
Recommendation # 4 

We urge colleges and universities to allow students who 
are doubtful to attend two courses for two or three weeks in 
order to arrive at a sounder placement decision. 

3 See the article **The Physiology and Psychology of Second Language 
Learning," by Leon A, Jakobovits, in Britannica Review of Foreign Lan^ua^e 
Education 1 (1969), 181-227, 
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Observation #5 

Students in different sections of the same course (accor- 
ding to the catalogue) described a very distinct course to the 
interviewers. This can be effective if deliberate and designed 
to meet the needs of specific students. HOWEVER, THIS V7AS NOT 
CONFIRMED IN THESE CASES. 
Recommendation ^5 

Department chairmen and course coordinators should develop 
course evaluation procedures which reveal whether or not what 
is stated in the new course descriptions is what takes place. 
Observation #6 

One document v^hich was sent to the project staff sugges- 
•ted means by which a broader base of information could be de- 
veloped for use in counselling students in foreign language 
study: "The Foreign- Language . Program in Washoe County and The 
University of Nevada/* A survey by C. W. F. Melz. Excerpts from 
the study appear in Appendix E; we believe that the "classi- 
fied comments from college students" reveal as much about their 
college experiences as they reveal about their high school ex- 
periences. 
R ecommendation #6 

We believe that many schools, colleges, and universities 
could benefit from jointly-sponsored studies similar to the 
one by Professor Melz. 
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ROSTER OF PARTICIPATING CHA 



Theodore Anders son 

Department of Romance Languages 

University of Texas 

Austin, Texas 78712 

Roger Anton 

Department of Foreign Languages 
San Bernardino Valley College 
701 South Mt. Vernon" 
San Bernardino, California 92403 

Con Stan tine Chris to fides 
Department of Romance Languages 
University of Washington 
Seattle, Washington 98105 

Mills F. Edgerton 
Department of Spanish 
Bucknell University 
Lewisburg, Pennsylvania 17837 

Austin E. Fife 

Department of Foreign Languages 
Utah State University 
Logan, Utah 84321 

Edward Geary 

Department of Romance Languages 
Bowdoin College 
Brunswick, Maine 04011 

William Hughes 

Department of German and Russian 
Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Micliigan 48823 

Colonel Alfonse R. Miele 
Department of Foreign Languages 
U.S* Air Force Academy 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 80840 



^vMEN AND INSTITUTIONS 



San ford Nev^ell 

Department of Modern Languages 
Converse College 

Spartanburg, South Carolina 29301 

Sister M. Norbert, O.P. 
Department of French, German 

and Spanish 
Aquinas College 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 59506 

Martin Roeder 

Vice President for Academic 
Affairs 

The Florida State University 
Tallahassee, Florida 32306 

Gordon R. Silber 

Department of Modern Languages 

and Literatures 
New Ycrk State University 

at Buffalo 
Buffalo, New York 14214 

Wilmarth H. Starr 
All-University Department of 

Romance Languages & Literatures 
New York University 
239 Greene Street 
New York, New York 10003 

D. Walther 

Department of Modern Languages 
Purdue Univers ity 
Lafayette, Indiana 47907 

Homer C. Welsh 

Department of Modern Languages 
Pennsylvania State College 
Kutztown, Pennsylvania 19530 
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OUTLINE FOR CHAIRMAN'S DESCRIPTION 

I. Brief description of institution 
II. Description of foreign language department 

A. Enrollment in each language at elementary, second 
year , advanced , and literary levels 

B. In the elementary and second-year language levels 

1. Number of contact hours in each course 
(classroom and language laboratory) 

2. Proportion of courses taught by graduate 
assistants 

3» Orientation of these courses 

IIIw' Foreign language entrance requirements, if any, for your 
institution 

A. Description 

B. When instituted 

IV. Description of foreign language preparation of entering 
students (if available) 

A. Percentage of students with 1 year of high school 
FL study 

B. Percentage of students with 2 years of high school 
FL study 

C. Percentage of students with 3 years of high school 
FL study 

D. Percentage of students with 4 or more years of 
high school FL study 
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V. Foreign language degree requirements 

A. Description 

B. When instituted 

C. Can they be satisfied by secondary school FL 
units, including advanced placement 

VI. General information on foreign language placement 
practices. Which of the followincj do you use and 
on which do you at present most rely? 

A. High school record (rank- in class and/or 
grades in FL courses) 

B. Number of years studied FL in high school 

C. Performance on language tests 

D. Interviews 

VII. If students are placed according to number of years of 
FL studied in high school, how many years make a stu- 
dent eligible for second or third year of college FL? 
Note: If a test places a student in a lower level 
course at college than that for which his high school 
preparation should have qualified him, what credit 
does he receive upon successful completion of the 
course? 

VIII. Interviews 

A. Position of person conducting interviews 

B. What kind of information is sought 
IX. Placement tests 

A. Test used 

B. Skills tested 

If cut-off scores are used, how ' are they derived 

D. To what extent has the department studied the 

relationship between performance in courses and 
placement criteria 
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X, Use of advance placement tests 

A. For placement 

B. For credit 

XI. Time when placement decisions are made (spi'ing preceding 
entrance; summer;; at matriculation) 

XII • Provisions for adjustment in placement if student or 
teacher feels student is misplaced 

A, Who decides and on what basis 

B. When reconsideration of placement occurs, are 
there sufficient sections to facilitate transfer 

XIII, Description of any changes made in courses or course 
offerings prompted by a study of FL placement in your 
institution 
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1. PLANNING DOCUMENT: FOLLOW-UP VISITS BY MLA AND CEEB REPRESENTATIVES 



The follow-up visits which will be made by MLA and CEEB representatives 
to the campuses of the participating chairmen during March, April, and 
May 1967 are an integral part of this project. In order to schedule 
the visits, information is needed from each chairman on what dates are 
most convenient and approximately how much time will be involved in 
interviews at each institution. 

Please fill in this sheet and. hand it to Mrs. Tollinger by the end of 
Friday * s session. 

1. Dates for follow-up visit : Please indicate which dates are 
Unavailable: 



Preferable : 



2. Num}:)er of persons to be interviewed at each campus : Listed below 
are the categories of persons we feel should be interviewed at 
eacn campus. The composition of the categories will vary from 
institution to institution, and the number of persons involved 
will depend on the number of languages taught (include only the 
five commonly taught languages). If you feel that persons not 
included .in the following categories should be contacted at your 
institution, please indicate their* titles under (e) below. List 
below the number of people involved in each category at your 
institution and the language (s) for v/hich they are responsible: 

a- Faculty member or administrator in charge of placement in 
each language: 
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b. Representative of testing service^ 



c. Instructors in FL courses other than courses exclusively for 
freshmen entering with no FL experience (not more than two 
instructors in each language) : 



d. Students who have been placed in„FL courses (not more than 
three in each language; preferably of different levels of 
language achievement) : 



e. Other: 



We estimate that the interviewers will spend about one hour with persons 
in categories (a) and (b) , 30 minutes with persons in category (c) , and 
20 minutes with persons in category (d) . If you disagree with any of 
these estimates, please suggest alternatives below. 



NAME OF INSTITUTION: 



ERjosting:50 
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2. SAMPLE SCHEDULE OF FOLLOW-UP VISITS 

****** 

Project Staff: Edward Noyes and Suzanne Tollinger 
MLA Appointmentfj ; C'-104-D Padelford 

Monday f April 3 

10:00 Alan Gait, Instructor 

German Department 

Coordinator of 1st and 2nd-year courses 

11:00 Duane Mylerberg, Instructor 

Romance Languages (Spanish) 
Coordinator of 1st and 2nd-year courses 

12; 00-2: 00 Lunch: Evergreen Room 

Professors Christofides and Hanzeli 

Mr. Renny Greenman of the Bureau of Testing 

2:00 Associate Professor Victor Hanzeli 

Romance Languages (French) 
Coordinator of 1st and 2nd-year courses 
*in Mrs. Friedrich's absence Mr. Hanzeli will also 
discuss Italian 

3:00 Associate Professor Herman Meyer 

German Department 

Formerly coordinator of 1st and,2nd-year courses 
Tuesday, April 4 

•9:00-9:30 Intermediate French student 

9:.30-10: 00 Sara Hart, French teaching assistant 
Supervisory TA for 2nd-year courses 

10:00-10:30 Keith Sauer, Spanish Predoctoral Associate 
Supervisory TA for Spanish courses 

10:30-11:00 Paul Lamarre, French teaching assistant 
Supervisory TA fpr Ist-year courses 

11:00-11:30 .Intermediate German student 
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11:30-12:00 Elementary German student 

12:00-2:00 Lunch: Evergreen Room 

Professor Horst Rabura, German 
Professor Willis Konick, 'Russian 

2:00-2:30 Jack O'Connell, Acting Assistant Professor 

.'Romance Languages (French) 

Teaches experimental course on Ist-year level 
2:30-3:00 French literature student 

3:00-3:30 Elementary French student 

3:30-4:00 Russian student 

4:00-4:30 Guido Minerbi, Italian teaching assistant 

Wednesday^ April 5 

9:30-10:00 Intermediate Spanish student 
10:00-10:30 Elementary Spanish student 



*French is the only language in which students, may place in a litera- 
ture course; therefore we have scheduled appointTnents only with elemen- 
tary and intermediate students in the other languages. 

*Since actual placement examinations are not given in Italian, we have 
not scheduled any appointments with Italian students- 
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INTERVIEW GUIDELINES 

a. Students 

1) Beginning 

2 ) Intermediate 

3) Advanced 

b. Person Responsible for FL Placeinent 

c. Instructors 

1) Beginning 

2) Intermediate 

3) Advanced — Literature 



STUDI?]NTS 
(Beginning) 

1. Where did you prepare for college: type, size, and location of 
high school"? 

2. How many years of this FL did you take? 
Have you taken more than one FL? 

If you changed, why? 

3. Did you take any standardized FL tests in high school? Which 
ones? 

4. How well do you think you were prepared for the kind of FL work 
you are meeting here? 

a* Approach (audio-lingual versus traditional) 

b. Level of difficulty 

c. Amount of preparation per class hour 

d. Experience with language laboratory 

e. Kind and amount of written v;ork in school as compared to 
what you find here 

f. Use of FL spoken in class 

5. Have you been shifted from the course in which you were originally 
placed? If so, did this . disrupt your schedule? 

6. How well do you think you are doing in your FL course? 
?• Why are you taking this course? 
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STUDENTS 
(Intermediate) 



J 



1. Where did you prepare for college: type, size, and location of 
high school? 

2. How mrany years of this FL did you take? 
Have you taken more than one FL? 

If you changed, why? 

3. Did you takf^. any standardized FL tests in high school? Which ones? 

4. How well do you think you were prepared for the kinr? of FL work you 
are meeting here? 

a. Approach (audio-lingual versus traditional; 

b. Level of difficulty 

c. Amount of preparation pex* class hour 

d. Experience with language laboratory 

e. Kind and amount of written wox'k in school as compared to 
what you find here 

f. Use of FL spoken in class 

5. Have you been shifted from the course in which you were origi- 
nally placed? If so, did this disrupt your schedule? ' 

6. How well do you thir.k you are doing in your FL course? 

7. How do you think your placement in FL study has affected your 
plans for further FL study? 

8. - -- Why are you taking this course? 
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STUDENTS 
(Advanced) 

1. Where did you prepare for college: type, size,- and location of 
high school? 

2. How many years of this FL did you take? 
Have you taken more than one FL? 

If you changed, why? 

3. Did you take any standardized FL tests in high school? Which ones? 

4. How well do you think you were prepared for the kind of FL work 
you are meeting here? 

a. Approach (audio-lingual versus traditional) 

b. Level of difficulty 

c. Amount of preparation per class hour 

d. Experience with language laboratory 

e. Kind and amount of written work in school as compared to 
what you find here 

f. Use of FL spoken in class 

5. Have you been shifted from the course in which you were originally 
placed? If so, did this disrupt your schedule? 

6. If you were placed at an advanced level, were you able to. elect 
the course you are taking? 

7. If you did elect your course, why did you choose th3 one you did? 

8. How do you think your placement in FL study has effected your 
plans for further FL study? 
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What courses are offered to entering students who enter with 
experience in an FL? 

a. Can they be put into courses with students who have had 
no previous experience in the FL? 

b. Car they place into a literature course? 

What is the approach of youi^ elementally and intermediate FL 
courses: mainly audio-lingual or mainly traditional? 

a. Is this the approach compatible with the experience 
which the ma joi'ity of entering students have had? 

b. Is any effort made to determine what the FL orientation 
of incoming students has been? 

c. Do you have any course which can prepare an incoming 
student who has had an approach different from the one 
used in your institution to take an intermediate course? 

Do you have enough courses for effective placement at all levels? 

How do you place students: high school FL grades, tests, years of 
FX* in high school? 

a. If you consider high school records or FL experience, are 
you fa^ailiar with the principal high schools which send 
students, to your school? 

b. If you equate so many years of high school FL experience 
with so many years of college FL experience, how did you 
arrive at this equation? Does it work? 

c. Does your institution or department . have any program for 
encouraging conmunication between local high schools and 
your institution? . 

d. If you are using tests, v;hat tests are you using, and why? 
Do you use the results of tests from other than standardized 
tests administered by the college? 

e. If a test places a student at a lower level than his high 
school experience qualifies him for, can he elect to take 
an easier course? Does he get credit for it? 

Have there been any recent changes in courses or sections to 
adapt them better to the FL competence of the students? 



Persons in Charge of Placement 
Page 2 

6. How. do yon. determine if your placement practices are successful? 

7. Do you have any suggestions or plans for changes in your place- 
ment practices? 

8. What is your greatest problem in FL placement? 

9. What would help you most in a handbook such as ours? 

10. What services from MLA, CEEB, and similar institutions would be 
helpful to you in your placement program? 
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INSTRUCTORS 



(Beginning) 



How long have you taught here? 

Did you receive any specific instruction here on how to teach 
college FL courses? 

What courses do you teach? 

a. What level? 

b. How many sections? 

c. How many students in each? 

d. What college year are the students in? 

e. What is the approach of each course (mainly audio-lingual ; 
mainly traditional) ? 

What sort of students do you have? 

a. Are they homogeneously grouped according to FL competence? 

hi Have you a combination of novice students and those who had 
FL in high school but were deemed not ready for the next 
level? 

c. Proportion of these groups: Effect of inixture — if there is 
one — on class work and morale? 

d. If non-novices don ' t get credit for beginning course , is 
their performance or morale affected? 

e. If there are different sections for novices and those with 
previous FL experience, are they taught in the same or 
different ways? 

1) Are they expected to end the term or year at the same 
level? Do they? 

2) Is there any effort to bring the non-novice along far 
enough to by-pass the next course? 

3) In your opinion, could these non-novices have done 
adequate work in a course or section halfway between 
elementary and intermediate courses? 



What is the orientation of the course which thp '.tiajority of 
your students, have taken in high school: audio-lingual or 
traditional? 
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What effect does a change of approach from high school to 
college courses have on the students? 

g. Has a significant number of your students had experience 

in the FL outside of high school courses (travel included)? 

5. Placement procedure: What information do you have in advance 
about your students: 

a. Information about: 

1) Individuals? 

2) Groups? 

b. Type of information: 

1) Test scores? 

2) High school FL records? • 

3) Audio-lingual versus traditional background? 
^4) Interviews? 

c. What do you do with this information? 

6. If you find a student is misplaced, what procedure is there for 
shifting him? 

a. When does the system allow the student to shift? 

b. In your opinion, is this too early or too late? 

c. Are there enough levels to allow most students to be re-placed 
in the proper course? 

d. Is there any follow-up? 

1) By whom? 

2) Students who have been shif ted--success or failure? 

3) How much shifting is normally done from your sections? 

7. How have you formed your impression of FL learning in the schools? 



ERIC 
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8, Is there any attempt to get together for discussion all faculty 
. interested in FL placement? 

9. What services from MLA, CEEB, and similar institutions would be 
helpful in your placement program? 



ERIC 



INSTRUCTORS 
(Intermediate) 



How long have you taught here? 

Did you receive any specific instructions here on how to teach 
college FL courses? 

What courses do you teach? 

a. What level? 

b. How niany sections? 

c. How iTiany students in each? 

d. What college year are the students in? 

e. What is the approach of each course (mainly audio-lingual? 
mainly traditional? ) 

What sort of students do -you have? 

a. ^ Are they homogeneously grouped according to FL competence? 

b. How do students placed directly in your intermediate sections 
as freshmen compare with sophomores who began here as fresh- 
men? Do you need to make allowances for maturity or 
acclimation? 

c. Proportion of groups with different degrees of prieparation : 
effect of mixture — if there is one — on class work and morale? 

d. What is the orientation of the courses which the majority of 
your students have taken in high school; audio-lingual or 
traditional? 

What effect does a change of approach from high school to 
college courses have on the students? 

e. Has a significant number of your students had experience in 
the FL outside of high school courses (travel included)? 

Placement procedure: What information do you have in advance 
about your students? 

a. Information about: 

1) Individuals? 



2) Groups? 
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b. Type of information: 

1) Test scores? 

2) High school FL records? 

3) Audio-lingual versus traditional backgrounds? 

4) Interviews? 

c. What do you do with this information? 

6* If you find a student is misplaced, what procedure is there for 
shifting him? 

a. When does the system allow the student to shift? 
b". In your opinion, is this too early or too late? 

c. Are there enough levels to allow most students to be 
re-placed in the proper course? 

d. Is there any follow-up? 

1) By whom? 

2) Students who have been shifted — success or failure? 

3) How much shifting is normally done from your sections? 

?• How have you formed your impression of FL learning in the schools? 

8. Is" there any attempt to get together for discussion all faculty 
interested in FL placement? . - 



INSTRUCTORS 
(Literature) 

How long have you taught here? 

Did you receive any specific instructions here on how to teach 
college FL courses? 

What courses do you teach? 

a. What level? ' 

b. How many sections? 

c. How many students' in each? 

d. ' What college year are the students in? ^ 

e. What is the approach of each course (mainly audio-lingual? 
mainly traditional? ) 

What sort of students do you. have? 

a. Are they homogeneously grouped according to FL competence? 
b** Can students read literary works? 

c. Can they discuss and write in the FL? 

d. Proportion of groups with different degrees of preparation: 
effect of mixture — if there is one^-^on class work and morale 

e. What is the orientation of the courses which the majority of 
your students have taken in high school: audio-lingual or 
traditional? 

What effect does a change of approach from high school to 
college courses have on the students? 

f . Has a significant number of your students had experience in 
the FL outside of high school courses (travel included) ? 

Placement procedure: What information do you have in advance 
about your students: 

a. Information about: 

1) Individuals? 

2) Groups? 
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b. Type of information: 

1) Test scores? 

2) High school FL records? 

3) Audio-lingual versus traditional backgrounds? 

4 ) Interviews ? 

c. What do you do with this information? 

6, If you find a student is misplaced, what procedure is there for 
shifting him? 

a. When does the system allow the student to shift? 

b. In your opinion, is this too early or too late? 

c. Are there enough levels to allow most students to be 
re-placed in the proper* course? 

d. Is there any follow-up? 

1) By whom? 

2 ) Students who have been shifted- -success or failure? 

3) How much shifting is normally done from your sections?" 

4) If one of your literature students has been misplaced, 
does anyone know if he continues FL study? 

V How have you formed your impression of FL learning in the schools 

c Is there any attempt to get together for discussion all faculty 
members interested in FL placement? 



,APPENDIX D 

MLA HANDBOOK ON COLLEGE FOREIGN LANGUAGE PLACEMENT 



SELECTED PUBLICATIONS AND POSITION PAPERS 



!• Recomiaended Standards of Foreign Language Instruction, 
Michigan Department of Education 

2, Foreign Language Articulation in California Schoo] 3 
and Colleges, California State Department of Education 

3, Coordination of Foreign Language Programs, 
Connecticut State Department of Education 

4, Address, D.R. Greenham, Ohio Conference on Articulation, 
Walsh College, October 1, 1966, 
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CONNECTICUT STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATIOK 
Bureau of Elementary and Secondary Educawion 

Hartford 



With a change in emphasis in foreign language teaching in the 
public schools from a vague, compartmentalized treatmeat of language 
and "Culture" to one, of skill development, a most pressing need has 
come to be a well-coordinated program. Also, colleges are finding 
differences in the preparation of students sent to them. This is 
causing both secondary schools and colleges to take a closer look at 
coordination and communication at this level. 

Recognizing the great need for coordination, the Foreign Language 
Consultant and the Advisory Committee on Foreign Language Instruction 
of the State Department of Education have prepared the attached paper 
in hopes of giving some direction to possible solutions. It is hoped 
that this vill be of equal benefit to school administrators, super- 
visors, foreign language teachers and college personnel. 

The writers would like to acknowledge with thanks the thoughtful 
suggestions made by educators beyond the field of foreign language 
teaching, including several superintendents of schools, before this 
final draft of the paper was composed. 

Kenneth A- Lester 

Foreign Language Consultant 
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Coordination of Foreign Language Programs 



Problems 

!• -A problem of coordination exists in two dimensions. The first dimension, 
articulation., involves sequential progression from one level of language 
study to the next, both within a single school and from one school to another. 
The second dimension relates to correlation between different sections with- 
in the same level of study. (The term level is not synonymous with one year 
o± study. A level needs to be defined by the local system, taking into con- 
sideration the length of the language sequence, the materials used, the type 
of pupxl studying the language, the number of times per week that classes 
meet, and the proficiency expected of the student completing the foreign lan- 
guage sequence. See Paragraph 5a.) 

2. The basic problem is one of philosophy* A common set of objectives and 
goals should be implemented by all members of a foreign language staff by 
means of careful step-by-step planning of a "total" program. 

3. There is need for basic understanding of what facets of language learn- 
ing are part of each level of language instruction. 

A. Colleges and universities have little knowledge of what has been covered 
by the secondary schools in "two, three, or four levels." In other words, 
there is a lack of communication between secondary schools and colleges and 
universities. The responsibility for this lack Is to be shared by both. 

Recommendations 

The following recommendations are suggested for partial solution of these 
problems. Total alleviation of the problems would be impossible unless all 
educational institutions adopted a common philosophy and methodology. Even 
then individual differences in teachers, students, and schools might still 
continue to create some problems of articulation. 

J 1. A basic philosophy of language teaching should be adopted by a school 
^ system. Objectives and goals and methods for their a'-tainment should be 
decided upon by all members of a staff. A staff member or prospective 
staff member agrees to follow the basic philosophy . in accepting employ- 
ment in the system* 

a. The final adoption of a basic philosophy is the prerogative of 
the school administration and a school board. The development, however 
should be by the foreign language staff. 

b. Constant orientation and reorientation are needed for the staff 
throughout the system and at all levels of instruction. 
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c. A course cC study common to the school system should be provided 
and followed. A tec^cher at any given level should be able to expect that 
students have covered the materials prescribed in the previous levels and 
have attained a reasorable proficiency. 

2. A school system or school with varlo-.s levels of foreign language in- 
struction is in need of coordination to insure implementation of the basic 
philosophy. The committee feels that coordination can best be effected 
under the dii\^ctio-T. of a single specialist chosen for that purpose. 

a. Enough time for adequate coordination should be made available 
by lessening the class load for anyone with the prime responsibility. 

b. Such coordination is b« st effected through classroom visitation 
and critique sessions. 

3. Method should be consistent during the years when emphasis is essentially 
on the mastery of the structure of the target language. 

4- Common materials throughout the language program should be adopted 

to meet the goals and objectives of the philosophy. Such materials should 

be common to both dimensions of coordination. 

5. The local school systems should have the primary responsibility of 
teaching the basic structural patterns of the target language. It is 
reasonable to assume a three-level program in modern languages and a 
two-level sequence in Latin as minimum for this phase of study. In 
modern languages stress on vocabulary study should be minimized until 
structures have been mastered. 

a. The local system has the responsibility of deciding what division 
of materials is necessary to cover the basic structure of the language in 
the time allotted. 

b. The basic structural stage should include the skills of oral 
comprehension, pronunciation, speaking, reading, and some writing. 

6. Advanced levels of language should be available for election by the 
student. Such advanced levels should refine the basic skills, place more 
emphasis on the development of the writing skill, and increase the 
vocabulary of the students through the study and appreciation of 
literature. 

7. Colleges and universities should expect that basic structure has 
been mastered in the secondary school* In order to increase the communi- 
cation between secondary schools and colleges and universities: 
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a. A more accurate description of what has been covered in the 
foreign language curriculum of the local school system should be added 
to the transcript. The notation "two or three or four years" or "two, 
three, four or five Carnegie units" is not enough. 

b. Results of standardized achievement tests in the four skills 
(for example, the MLA Cooperative Tests) should be forwarded to the 
colleges. 

8. Colleges and universities ishould maintain and develop all the skills 
in the target language. This means: 

a. .^*All language courses taught in the target language. 

b. Other disciplines (history, fine arts, etc.) taught in the target 
language for language majors. 

c. Wider use of tests which evaluate the four basic skills for place- 
ment at the college or university level. 

9. Basic skills should not only be developed but also eventually 
sufficiently reinforced by the end of secondary school to enable the 
language student to pursue courses in more advanced conversation and 
composition, in literature. In civilization, and in linguistics. 
Beginning language courses should continue to be offered at the colleges 
and universities for those desirous of a second (or third) language. 

10. Since language study in depth is of such great importance, it is 
strongly advised that a foreign language program be started as early in 
the curriculum as local budgets, staffing, and programming permit. 

11. It is not the language studied but language study, no matter whether 
classical or modern, v;hich is important. Every language offered by the 
school system should be available for election by the student at the be- 
ginning of his -language experience (except that the practicability of 
teaching classical languages on the elementary level is questioned) . 

Too stringent limitations of the offerings at the beginning will en- 
danger the continuance of several languages which may already be offered 
•at upper secondary levels. Implications for the whole language program muse 
be considered. 

12. Programs of study should be organized so as to make it possible for 
students who have language ability to elect a second foreign language. 

13. Because foreign language learning should be available to all students, 
it is highly desirable that multi-track offerings in levels of language be 
considered. 
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a. A multi-track program means grouping within levels according to 
ability and achievement. 

b. The multi-- track program should be organized so as to allow flex- 
ibility. By flexibility is meant the ability to move from track to track 
depending upon the student's achievement. (The distinction in tracks 
should be made clear in colleger-admission transcripts.) 

c. Effort should be made not to include beginning students in the 
same track with those who are starting the level again because of a pre- 
vious failure. 



COPY OF TALK DELIVERED TO THE CONFERENCE ON ARTICULATION 
AT WALSH COLLEGE, OCTOBER 1, 1966. 

D. R. GREENHAM 



Dr. Allen, Miss Glenn, Brother Thomas, Mr. Herrmann: 
I'm very happy to be here this ■ orning, happy that such a meeting is 
taking place . 

It is with some trepidation that I attempt to speak for my fellow 
teachers. They may find as much wrong with what I say as may the 
college people. 

At any rate, I feel that nothing but good can come from such 
meetings . 

I should like to begin with s. resume' of problems that we have 
in the high schools. Several of these are not related to the problem 
of articulation, so I'll mention them just briefly: 

1* Class loads are too heavy, not so much in class size, per- 
haps, but in the number of clastes which we teach. There is a conse- 
quent lack of time for individual attention* 

2. Language laboratory vandalism. There are astonishing amounts 
of it, and some of it reflects real imagination on the part of the 
students. The vandalism also reflects, on occasion, a surprising level of 
electronic sophistication. 

3. The problem that once plagued only the colleges ... the diversity 
of preparation of the students in the intermediate classes. Our problem 
now is the students we receive from the junior high schools with wide 
differences, not so much in ability, but in ground covered in the begin- 
ning classes. 

4. The fourth problem affects you in the colleges. The fact of 
the matter is that since the Conant Report, the drive. for third, fourth 
and fifth levels of language in high schools has been great and too 
frequently these programs are taught by inadequately prepared teachers. 
It is not exceptional to find college students with a four-year high 
school background in one of the spoken languages, unable to carry on 
meager conversations or comprehend the simplest directions in the tar- 
get language. This we know from the reports of. our former students 

who telJ us of their classmates. 

Tc reiterate, these are the four problems: 

1. Too many classes to teach. 

2. Laborator}'^ vandalism. 

3. Diversity of preparation in intermediate classes. 
A. Too many of us who need more work* 
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Now... let us look at the college situation as we see it. I 
should say here t}iat the "WE'* is spoken in the New Yorker magazine 
sense*.. I mean as see it, for I had no collaboration on this text, 
and any* coTiimeni::^ which you may find objectionable are striciiiy my owa< 

This is necessarily a negative evaluation that we're going to 
give, not because the situation is entirely negative, but because time 
does not permit comments which cover good points of programs. 

I want to divide the criticisms into two catagories: those 
which pertain to college programs which directly affect the public 
school programs, and those which are the complaints of former students, 
but which do not directly affect us; these points will overlap some: 



Let us begin with the latter group: 
students : 



These a^re from former 



QUOTE: "All grammar and explanations are given in English •..I 

don't understand this because we are all language majors." 

QUOTE: "Classes are large at my level. I can only recite once 

or twice during an hour, and then only to answer questions, 

QUOTE: "Dr. BLANK is definitely what I would terrj: "lazy." 

Class meets only when he feels like teaching. From 
what I can tell, BLANK college does -not appear to 
be challenging its language majors. Although J/'va 
presumably in an advanced course, I'm not required 
to speak French when addressing the profesfior. This 
seems sort of odd to me, and I'm a little wcriied 
that I won't be challenged enough." 

QUOTE: "We have no opportunities to speak as we did in high 

school. We certainly will never have the chance here 
to conduct a class for a whole hour as you allowed 
us to do. I gained some self confidence conducting 
our class in high school, and I observed things that 
I would and would not do when other members of the 
class taught a" 

QUOTE: "We have a lunch table in French once a week, but it's 
a course for which credit is given, and many kids 
don't want to take it because they worry about the 
grade and indigestion." 

QUOTE: "We have to memorize the stories from the reader. For 

a test, he takes sentences straight from the reader and 
leaves some blanks. We must fill in with th6 Gxact 
word from the story, in the same tense, or iw's wrong." 
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QUOTE: "This semester I'm taking a grammar course. It's conducted 
in French until someone asks a question." 

QUOTE: "I'm taking a literature course now, but it's mostly in 
English." 

Except for one of these quotes, these comments were not so-. • 
licited. Tliey v^ere offered by former students. I simply got out my 
filed correspondancs from the last few years and copied some of these 
down. 

Having given the quotes, I'll be specific in the criticisms: 

1. The colleges for the most part have poor placement pro- 
grams. You people are not careful enough about placing students 
who enter vlth foreign language backgrounds. They frequer*'"'y ^nd 
up at the wrong levels, either over their heads or in claaoec which 
are too simple for them* In the latter case, they seldom co^jiplain. 
They're more than content to sit there and collect an "A" to beef 
up their grade point average. These students need counseling and 
guidance within the department, and they need it on an individual 
basis . 

2. Classes are not conducted in the language. Many students 
fij.ad this shocking. * .many are grateful. What is the solution t-^ 
this problem? Ky alma mater, the University of Wisconsin (which 
Dr.. Allen also attended) maintained while I V7as there, and still 
maintains, two levels of language in almost every language depart- 
ment. One is traditional, the other conversational. The conver-- 
sational classes meet twice as often at the beginning level and 
half again as often at the intermediate level... for the same credit 
••.as the traditional courses. 

You may not like this idea, but ask yourselves. . . what are 
we doing for language majors. . .what are we doing for those who 
are interested? Better yet, what are we doing Jto them? 

You people have too much developed your programs as a 
service to the colleges of letters and science, providing lan- 
guage classes for requirements. 

Separate these people ... separate those who are interested 
from those who are not. Do something for the majors. 

I would like to add here that I have sat in on two gr£»duate 
French courses at two different schools in the last year that 
were conducted entirely in English. Graduate courses filled with 
language majors and not one direction, not one question in French. 
These courses properly belong in a comparative literature course, 
and the books might as well be read in translation too. 

Students report that college classes are dull.... of course 
they're dull for language majors, who sit in class with everyone 
else. One of the problems is teaching to the bottom of the class 
rather than the top. You don't find this in other subject areas, 
mathematics, chemistry, physics. 
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I don't think this problem of separation would be as difficult 
as It sounds*.. At any rate, no mtter what the difficulty, it would 
be worth it. 

3. Next... what are the opportunities outside of class? Where 
are the coffee hours, the langauge clubs, the movies, the parties, 
the meals... IN THE LANGUAGE? 

Better yet, wher^. are the language houses. . .with some dorm 
space for majors and ct few scholarships provided to attract native 
speakers to live in and provide the atmosphere? 

Don't say that it can't be done... It's being done at some 
schools and on a scale unknown around here. 

Don't say that only a few would come to parties and coffee 
hours. If just ten come or five, or even ONE , it's worth the 
effort to encourage these people. That's what you're there for.... 

Try inviting your interested advanced students to your home 
for some coffee and a look at your slides... ALL IN SPANISH... 
They'll coiTicI Send them to the ART movie theatre in Akron or 
Cleveland (better check to see what^s playing first) to see a 
foreign movie... talk about it in class.. .give them Credit if they 
go. 

Don't talk about not havixig time for these extra things. *f 
you haven't taught high school in the last. few years, you don't 
remember what a full week is. 

4. Next: Get something besides traditional literature into 
the curriculum. Notice I don't say replace it. •♦Just get something 
else. An art appreciation course,., a religion course (v7here this 
is appropriate) .. .a history course... in the foreign language. 
Literary classics are not for everyone. 

Though I don't like to cite personal experiences, it is ap- 
propriate to do so here. We are trying something different at 
Lincoln this year. We are offering, for the first time, American 
History taught in French. The preparations for this course were 
almost two years long. It required changes in scheduling, hunting 
for texts and supplementary readings and other administrative 
problems. As we selected students to. take this course, I allowed a 
girl whose work in French IV was rather unsatisfactory, to take 
the course, and I had some misgivings about it. Last year she did 
not lire the sonnets of DuBellay, she did not like the Roman d e 
Renart. She did not like Corne'^.lle' s Horace nor the Barber of 
Seville . She did like Mademe Bovary but I think for the wrong 
reasons. At any rate, she's doing very well in the history class, 
and I mentioned this to her... she replied, "I've always liked his- 
tory." As I said, the literary classics aren't for everyone. 

^ 5. Right here I v/ould like to say a word abov.t graduate teach- 
ing assistants. There are many complaints about them, ana perhaps 
many are justified. However, I'm going to defend th^ia here.. They 
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frequently show more enthusiasin and more concein and put forth more 
effort into their teaching than many of the people on tenure. Note, 
that in the quote which I read to you earlier.,. it was . DOCTOR BLANK 
who was lazy and taught class when he felt like it. : 

Now, in the other catagory of criticism: Areas which directly 
affect the public school program. 

The principal matter here is teacher preparation . 

The college foreign language departments have got to become more 
involved in teacher preparation. We need more than people who have 
majored in a language. They must know something about teaching it. 

1.. I have never seen a student teacher in a foreign language 
receive a visit during his or her student teaching from any language 
professor. I'fho comes? Someone from the education department. I 
have never known of one of these "someones** from an education depart- 
ment who knew anything about languages. 

And according to their evaluation sheets, it's quite easy to get 
a good grade and know nothing about the langauge. With evaluation 
points on such things as: 1) smiles enough, 2) seems to show concern 
for students, 3) looks neat - in class, and 4) is av;are of health 
factors in the room, the plus points in these catagories more than 
offset the fact that the student may know nothing about his subject. 

Lest you misunderstand this, I'm not knocking schools of education . 
I'm currently involved in a doctoral program in education myself . 

My point is that the gulf of animosity that has existed between 
language and education departments ever3^';here must be bridged and you 
people must do it. They have taken over the role of the preparation 
of teachers because you did not. You must become involved with this. 
You cannot both complain about the quality of high school teaching 
and not do something about your own programs for prospective teachers. 

You must demand g: part in the role of student-teacher supervision . 
GET OUT AND SEE THESE PEOPLE ON THE JOB . . , 

2. The methods courses. .. these are frequently a laugh. There 
have actually been cases where these courses were taught by the 
education staff rather than the language staff. 

^at, once again this came about through language departments' 
unwi .lingness to become involved in these essentially "science of 
tc-aching" courses. Education departments move in where there is a 
void. 

What goes on in the methods courses? I took mine quite late in 
my care^dir. after I had already been teaching for several years. It 
had beC\7f ^n thirty and forty students and included majors in French, 
German, Spanish, Russian* and Latin. It was a total waste of time, 
and it wasn't the instructor's fault. No one in the department was 
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interested in teaching it. No one was demanding that this course be 
broken into the separate languages. No one was demanding that this 
course for teachers be made meaningful. 

And yet, what happens to us in the high schools? 

We get students who can't build a paf^tern drill, •.who can''t make 
an oral/aural lesson out of a traditional lesson (and don't say "why 
should they?" We haven't the luxury of changing books when we want 
to, and many traditional books are still in use. . .Incidentally , many 
traditional books are still in use in the colleges, and for the life 
of me, I can't figure why). 

We get student teachers who have no oral ability... At Wisconsin, 
besides a major certificate, we had to have an oral proficiency ticket, 
earned through an oral exam before e. committee of three professors. 
This was somewhat frightening, yes, but it's necessary. . .and it was 
required of all teaching majors. There are fevj schools in Ohio which 
require this . 

3. Where in the college curriculum, are the advanced courses 
that would provide this needed oral ability? As a senior in college, 
I took a diction course vjith th;*ee other students and an advanced 
conversation course vjith six others. 

In addition, we were frequently involved with some teaching in 
other literature courses. We prepared lessons and conducted class. 
Why couldn't you allow your students to conduct a class now and then 
at the advanced levels? Most of us don't speak in such deathless prose 
that we couldn't hand over the class to prospective teachers from 
time to time. We wouldn't harm our students unduly. And a student 
who prepares to teach a lesson to his fellows in class prepares far 
better than he ever would as just a student. 

I recall that the professor's criticisms . our teaching and 
presentation of material were very valuable. 

In brief, let't start doing something for our future teachers 
. ,. even our future college teachers .. .Goodness knows ^ many of them 
could stand an NDEA summer institute. . .And while we're here, let's 
say a word about these institutes. 

Dr. Allen has told us that these institutes have been operating 
for eight years. Each year there are more of them, and each year -a 
greater percentage of our teachers have been to one. Many have now 
been to two. 

I'm here to say that any teacher who feels during an institute 
that he's not making progress, thinks differently the first time 
that he's back in front of the class. 

The conclusion is that institutes are valuable and worthwhile. 

Colleges and universities are pleased to offer them. But what 
do the institutes do^ during the summer? 

They do what the university inself did not do during the student's 
four years. They correct their own mistakes. 
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The disappointing thing to me is that of all the colleges 
offering institutes, very few of them have reorganized their 
regular curriculums for teachers. 

IN SHORT, THEY CONTINUE TO MILL OUT LANGUAGE TEACHERS mO NEED 
AN INSTITUTE THE DAY THEY RECEIVE A DIPLOMA. 

What conifCisions can we make here? 

Generally: 

1. Get more activity .. .more life into the language program. 

2. ' Separate or single out the majors and those v;ho are 

interested, and do something for them. 

3. Develop some curriculum for people not interested in 
literary classics. 

4. Conduct classes in the language, particularly advanced 
courses . 

5. Develop a better system for placing incoming freshmen. 
For teaching majors; 

1. Get involved in tha teacher education program in your 
college. Demand from the education department a role in 
the supervision of student teachers. 

2. Reorganize thosri methods courses. Make them meianingful. 
Get help from high school teachers, if you need it. They 
have good ideas and are willing to help. 

3. Develop an oral proficiency test for prospective teachers. 
A Eiajor certificate is not enough. 

4. Allov; students to teach from time to time. This won't 
hurt anything, and it will do them a lot of good. 

.), If your school does conduct an institute, look at your 
own regular curriculum to see if you're not in the em-- 
barrassing situation of correcting your own mistakes. 

Let me say, in conclusion, that no college is deficient in 
all respects, but each deficiency exists somewhere. 

It is my hope that through meetings such as this one, we may 
call attention to some of these problem areas. ' 
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Table 9 



REASONS FOR NOT CONTINUING H.S. LANGUAGE AND FOR STARTING A NEW LANGUAGE IN COLLEGE 

New Language Poor H.S. Language Time New Language Schedule Total 

Preferred Preparation Disliked Lapse Required Difficulties 

101 55 41 37 27 5 266 

The major reason given for not continuing with the H.S. language is the desire to 
study a new language. Most of the students expressing this reason had Latin in H*S. 
and wished to learn a moderft language. Those that disliked the H.S. language did not 
necessarily dislike the teacher as can be seen from their comments. 

The comparatively small number that stated the time lapse between H.S. and University 
as their reason is surprising. It must be, however, kept in mind that a fair number of 
those continuing with the H.S. language had also a time lapse, usually of one year. 

A special study was made of the success of all freshmen in second year or advanced 
language classes during the Fall semester of 1964. The results are represented in Table 
10. 

There are several points of interest in this table: first, the high percentage of 
A's and B*s as mid-semester and final grades, 54% and 55%; second, the few failures 
and withdrawals; third, the improvement made by the poorer (D) students during the last 
part of the semester. Since 41% of this group came from Washoe County schools, the 
local FL teachers may justly claim a good part of the credit for the achievement of 
their former students. It should also be noted that 15 students in second-year classes, 
11 in French and 4 in Spanish had a three-year H.S. preparation and should have taken 
the second-semester course of the second college year. This course, however, was not 
offered in the Fall so that the students either had to wait until Spring to follow the 
proper sequence in their language study or forego the credit for their third-year H.S. 
language and take the Fall semester course of the second college year. The fault here 
J* with the Foreign Language Department at the University in not providing the 

EMC 

^^pfLrtunity for continuing the H.S. language without a semester's break. 
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In the first and second year of loodern languages, audiolingual 
texts are generally used, although the audiolingual approach is con- 
sistently practiced only by an estimated or;ie -third of the instructors. 
It is the author *s candid opinion that many of the observations in the 
preceding chapter on the method are not only valid for high school 
teachers, but for college instructors as well. 

As a former chairman of the department and as a senior member of 
twenty-four years* service, the author fully realizes that college in- 
structors are the most independent and individualistic members of the 
teaching profession. These qualities are to be appreciated by advanced 
students who need to be exposed to different approaches, stimulated by 
a variety of ideas, and forced to deal with the challenge thrust toward 
them by different personalities. The beginner, however, should feel 
that his language instruction is carried out systematically and evenly 
in all classes so that a change from one section to another necessitated 
by the change in his schedule from one semester to the next does not 
hamper his • progress . In the same way, the freshman entering the Univer- 
sity with an FL preparation of several years should feel confident that 
his continuation in an FL college class is not made difficult by ar- 
bitrary standards and willful procedures of individual instructors. 

The department should be aware of its role within the national 
FL program and the local program as well. The following suggestions 
are intended to alert the department to that effect. 

1. The rule that a student may fulfill his FL requirement in the 
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College of Arts and Science by taking one year each in two languages 
should be rescinded. Since the high school student should be advised 
against the insufficient two-year FL program, the college student should 
be required to take four semesters in one language to assure fair pro- 
ficiency in it and not a nodding acquaintance with two. In the interest 
of better language learning, the department should bring this point to 
the attention of the faculty of the college of Arts and Science. 

2. The department should institute a series of meetings in which 
aims and methods for first and second-year courses, also courses in com- 
position and conversation and surveys of literature are discussed and 
agreed upon. 

3. The department should urge its members to observe class instruc- 
tion in foreign languages on all levels, from the seventh grade in Junior 
HcS. to all college classes, whenever possible. A new and exciting feature 
of the NDEA language institutes was the opportunity for any staff member 

to visit any class taught at the Institute. Since method and demonstra- 
tion classes in the institutes were conducted by highly qualified high 
school teachers, the academic institute staff was able to observe FL 
teaching in the schools at itb best and prof ited* greatly from it, as did 
the teachers from visiting the more academic classes. This is the most 
desirable kind of cooperation among FL teachers of all levels. 

4. The larger number of the majors and minors in the department 
intend to teach foreign languages. Tlieir knowledge of and experience 

in the language is chiefly derived from class work. The more they hear, 
the more they practice the FL in their classes, the better their prepara- 
tion for teaching it. 
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Let it be resolved that the use of the English language is reduced 
to a bare ^ninimuin in all classes of the department^ except in courses in 
linguistics and philology which might also be taken by students from 
other departments . 

5. To promote an adequate graduate program, which the department 
has actually worked out but cannot implement, the University Administra- 
tion should be asked to provide teaching assistants for the department 
to release qualified staff members from teaching beginning courses so 
that they may offer more advanced and graduate courses. These assistants 
should be subjected to careful training for and supervision in their teach- 
ing beginning language classes by experienced staff members. No effective 
graduate program can be stated in the department without the help* of 
teaching assistants. 

6, \^enever possible, advanced and graduate courses dealing with 
oral and written practice y linguicicics and structural review in the three 
major foreign languages should be offered in late afternoon or evening 
hours for the benefit of local FL teachers. 

?• The. attempt should be made to offer advanced and graduate courses 
in foreign languages on the Reno Campus during the. summer. 

8e As soon as practical, the Italian and Russian programs should be 
expanded ♦ 

9* Student teachers in foreign languages should be supervised by a 
language specialist. The department should collaborate with the College 
of Education in determining whether a member of its owa staff oi* of the 
staff in Education would be the most suitable for this job. At any rate. 
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this supervisor should have experience in teaching modern foreign 
languages according to modern techniques. Preferably, he should 
have taught in a NDEA language institute. 

10. The department should insist that certification of language 
teachers be partly based oii an acceptable degree of proficiency in 
foreign languages. Major and minor students intending to teach Ian-* 
guages should be made aware of this fact early during their time of 
preparation. The degree of proficiency may be determined by ad- 
ministering national tests developed by the ^ILA for the four basic 
language skills. 
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Selected and classified coimnents from college students (see Appendix A) concerning their 
Ho So instruction in FLs.. 

lo Method 

My chief difficulty was the change in stress. In h.^Kh school, spe^iking ability, not grammar, 
was emphasized. In College I found the opposite was true. Now I flounder with rules and 
. tenses I ^leally never noticed before. 

Spent too much time learning dialogues and never learned the fundamental rules. 

I feel that the audiolingual method taught in high school doesn't prepare a student for the 
grainmatlcal usages which one would encounter in the college course, (I would have failed 
French) 

Oir in-stru^tcr believed in teaching ccrversational French and because I knew so little grammar 
T feel I vcuid flunk a 200 course (Zrtd ye^r college) o 

The study '"Cas centered aro'ond grarrjmar ar.d verb conjugation and not much practical usage© 

I learned the language very fast and enjoyed the way in wHich it was taught. All of the 
students were carrying on conversaticnis in French by the end of two years. 

It involved mostly the memorizing of vocabulary lists with little grammar or practice in 
speaking. The tests were 95/^ voi'abulary., 

■ I believe that it i.=; much better to learn the grammar, vocabularyj etc«, and then learn how 
to speak than to learn to speak and not know what you are saying as' retention is very poor 
in this method!! 

Not enough, interstudent oonversatlon-in that language class-. 

Not encjgh stress was placed"" on translation to give the course any real value. 

Good concentration on vocabulary and pronxnciati.cn but not so much on usage. 

Our instructor taught grammar and vocabulary of 'Spanish and really pounded it into us, but 
there was not much speech practice br li3tenir;.g and comprehendingo 

We only memorized dialogues which gave very little fundamentals of .the language and little 
speaking ability, 

Teacher spent very little time on speaking: all emphasis 'was on writing, 

I found difficulty in the change from the traditional method to the contemporary methodo I 
._. also had trouble with one teacher teaching Castilian and another South American Spanish. 

In the 9th grade - poor - I learned miany things which I later learned were wrongo In high 
school, generally FAffi, with the exception of jjrd year French frm Miss « — - which 'was 
excellent ^ as we read literature and much study was required., I learned grammar very well, 
but still Cannot sgeak French as fluently as I feel I should, 

Tne courses were all grammar^ 

^ ••t'ioed that the .ALM metiicd of mainly speaking presents a certain amount of difficulty 
ERJC i the gra.mmar taught m college. This I observed, however, net from my ovfn experience, 
™WP from that of my fellow students. 
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The 101 & 102 courses in language at the univei^sity are taught much in the same manner as I 
v:as taught m my last two years of high school, but I wasn't prepared adequately in high 
school for the great amount of Spanish grammar I encountered here. V/e went into grammar 
very little in high school. 

Grammar was lacking since there was so much emphasis on spoken Spanish* Today I woiild not 
be able to make up my oim sentences but I could read with good accent. 

Hot enough emphasis was put on becoming familiar x-rith the language, rather, it was repeating 
basic sentences and changing them according to grammatical rules and not understanding the 
wordso It was too mechanical* 

I had two different instructors for two different years and both taught completely different. 
The first one taught the old way; the second one taught the new way. 

I have no confidence in speaking; and I will not find the elementary conversation practice 
that I need in a college course ^, 

The instruction was fair - my first year was very poor and I received a poor foundation in 
my first year - and enccuntered considerable difficulty in vnriting the language. 

No real difficulties. AIM was very helpful ai:d complete 

The audiolingual method is much easier (than the grammatical). You never learn much grammar, 
and can achieve good grades without effort* 

The course wasn't challenging enough for college bound students. 

Not enough practical application. Also we talked in lab but did not know what we were saying. 

I got gccd grades in Spanish, but didn*t out forth any effort and did not kn,ow my Spanish well. 

My Spanish instruction was fair. My Gernian instruction was £ood except that ?.ll we learned 
was pronunciation and not grammar. 

I felt the instructor wa'j: excellent but I also felt that the KLK program did not teach the 
student any grammar or very little vocabulary* 

i-ly background was too far behind me and too limited. I needed help with verbs and vocabuD^ary. 
Studying mostly grammar and little conversation makes me inept at speaking and understanding. 

I didn't care for fourth year French because we never did anything, and I lost interest in 
French, 

There was 1 instructor teaching 7 courses a day. There was no practice for speaking in the 
other language of German. Interest in the field of language was not inspired among the 
students. 

The language instruction was fair, but the audiolingual was new and the instructors had to 
learn also how to teach it. 

My background in Spanish in Mgh school was good so the college courses were not difficult; 
in fact, I didn't feel they were challenging enough., 

didn't learn the grammatical part cf Spanish well enough to take advanced Spanish. Also, 
Lie "^^^^^^ "t'O learn a new language. 



Not enough study required* 

I seem to have a good background for this 203 course* After 2 years of high school French I 
was convinced I hadn^t learned a thing, but this apparently is not the case, 

I had been used to audiolingual where French was spoken but not seen. There was little 
grainmar studiedo So when I came to college I had no background for the written course. 

My teachers knew even less about the method of teaching than I did# Both knew nothing about 
the French language and therefore were unable to teach adequately* Therefore I know nothing 
about what I'm doing now. 

The entire concentration on audiolingual in high school left me unprepared for any drill in 
written grammaro 

I did not know anything about verb conjugation or past tenses o Also many wordw I know for 
speaking but not for writing,. 

I feel my accent coald not be bettero I am fully in favor of audiolingual but it must be 
continued to do any goodo 

The so-called ALM method is a farse and an insult to intelligence. Through this approach, 
modern educators seem to think it is more important to be able to order butter th^n under- 
stand the language o 

My 2 years of ALM material constitutes less than a year of college material I am sure. I 
have purchased a first year book and am trying to catch up on my owno The biggest problem 
is grammar, both in terms and practice, and the use of various prepositions. I have diffi- 
culty in choosing the correct preposition to ase. The pronunciation aspect of AU^ is excel- 
lent; however it should be supplemented in high school (2nd year) by a first year German 
ocllege-level bookf> 

Much of the sentence structures, the dative case and vocabulary was not stressed or even 
covered at all in German* 

Some of the fundamentals were learned and pronunciation but not enough grammar or vocabulary. 

The high school ALM method did not adequately prepare me to cope with college German - 
vocabulary is small and lack of grammatical knowledge. 

2o Teacher 

I felt the teacher due to her travels in other countries, to the class was more interesting, 
but she herself vjas too easy on gradirig. 

The particular instructor would have been better if he- hadn't been so "easy going". 
He was not extremely helpful. He merely read, to us from the text. 

The teacher was dull, the lessons too simple, and diocipline in the class was non-existent. 

Although I received very high grades in Spanish, my teachers were very lax and I do not feel 
I know enough about Spanish to take an advanced college course. 

O 

D J(^hman French I took in Junior high school. We were not made to do anything. The teacher 
^Hsed about his war experiences. 
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EKcept-ionally smart teachers but they had poor teaching methods - not strict enough. 

For both teachers It was their first year teaching and they x-;eren't too sure what they were 
doingo In second year we tried the audiolingual method for awhile and then changed back to 
the bock method, so we only got through 1st year grammar, 

Under Mrso the language instmaction was excellent, V/e learned about all phases of life 
in Spain., We learned songs and poems, .In addition to going along with the book, our class 
had -irLfGrmal -conversations in Spanish, gave speeches in Spanish, and discussed the history 
of Spaino We saw slides she had taken in Spain, She was an inspiration to me, and because 
of her classes, I have decided to major in Spanish, My most enjoyable high school exper- 
iences were in. her class. 

The teachers were well qualified, but some cculdn^t manage the class making it difficult 
for some to lea'-.n. 

The teacher was . good, but didn't work us hard enougho 

My teacher was more intere:5ted in the athletic depax-tment than Spanisho He did not make us 
work enough, especially in the second year. 

My Spanish teacher had lived in Spain and Mexico, she could speak' the language like a native • 
She coupled her teaching with stories and culture ppiiods. 

I enjoyed the class because the teacher did r^'jl limit himself to strict grammar instruction- - 
he talked abcut culture and ideas^ Hov;evei-, I don't believe I really got a strong background, 

I didn't feel that ;5he had very gore control over hor class,. She seemed to know the language 
fairly weil^ bat d.idn't get re aci^oss to her Litudentso 

I had much diffieuLty learning Spanish because the teachers teaching it had probably never 
heard any real natives speak and bad some difficulty in doiJng so themselves# 

I did not feel that my teacher had any real interest in teaching. 

It was mainly verbs, .singular words, and translationt 

Fai£i shQ did not tal<e tima to l©t tha individual ujnderstand what was happening. She mado 
iQrArning Spanlah an unlikod ta.-^k inotQad of an enjoying onsi 

3* Teacb€>r-§tud©nt- relation 

There wa^i too mxQh empha^Li en th© ALM m§thod and net gnough tQaehor-student relationship. 

1 "boll^v© it vruii rmoh Imn ptri^nal thun eoll-^gQ oour^^i and had littl§ IndividmLl stimulug 
and MLpi 

All- t@it.^ mv^ Qml and th§y werenH^ v^ry important ai to our final grade • H§ ghow§d very 
little Intereit, Thy §tudent§ wqi'© bured and ioit during the i^^eate^t part o£ the two y§argi 
We wer© never taaght rul^i ^r standard idm^ to go on in learning the languagei 

Too mu^h emphaiii wai placed en th§ AIM method and not enough on itudent«teaoher relatlonghlp* 

The initriiQtor did. m-% take any perional intereit in the itudent, but only taught the eourge . 
' ■'^-^i ^unitg If one itadeni wai behindi he oouidn't reoeive gpeolal help. 
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Tempo 

There wasn't enough oral x-fork. The last year our class as a whole did not accoinplish inuch; 
x^re didn't seem to progress. 

Very slow. Time wasted. 

I could not continue because I didn't have enough background to do the xrrork sufficiently. 
In two years we barely covered one year's course of study. 

I felt that the instruction was good but could have been improved by moving faster along. 
I learned very little in high school. 

I find that college languages are more difficult because they go much faster. I also find 
that I am learning much moro now in college. 

The Spanish was fair, x^re went very slowly and didn't learn rapidly. It was often bo^^ing. 
Part of this may be due to the fact that many students took Spanish because it was supposed; 
easy^ They didn't work too hardo 

The German was very good* We went at a faster rate and had a better class* The teacher wai 
more interesting. 

In college quantity rather than quality is the apparent goal and I felt that it was hard to 
adjust to the rapid speed of learning so much. 

Good instructor;! but no laboratory and not many other aids. 

The language lab was not used enough, and not enough conversational Spanish spoken^ 
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